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SUMMARY 



When compared with university freshmen, students beginning 
their collegiate studies in cbmmuhity colleges are less likely to 
attain the ba c c a 1 a u r e a t e i However, after equating for 
differences in the students' entering abilities, socio-economic 
background, employment status, on-campus residence, and pattern 
of attendance, the difference is slight. Because minori ty-group 
students are d verrepreseiited in the two-year colleges they 
enroll 34 percent of all White undergraduates^ 39 percent of the 
Blacksi 53 percent of the Hispahics^ and 43 percent of the Asians 
— any differential in progress is magnified for them. 

A clear picture of the reasons for the difference in bacca- 
laureate attainment is impossible to draw because of the paucity 
of consistent information about student aspirations and progress. 
However, thecdminunity college environment could be made more 
conducive to student progress if college policies were modified 
so that students were encouraged to attend full time, obtain bh- 
campus employment^ and otherwise gain greater involvement with 
their studies and with the college. State policies and inter- 
institutionai agreements regarding curriculum, academic support 
services, and financial aids could alsd enhance transfer rates 
bnd thus benefit all the cdmmunity college aatricularits who 
aspire to the baccalaureate. 
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Facilitating Degree Achievement by Minorities: 
The Cbinmuhity College Ehvirbhmeht 

Arthur M. Gohen^ University of California - tos Angeles 

Community colleges^ defined as institutions accredited to 
award the Associate in Arts or Science as their highest degree^ 
are foand in ail fifty states^ Products of the expansion of 
publicly-supported higher education in the United States in the 
twentieth Century, they enroll 4.9 million students, or around 40 
percent of all people enrolled in colleges and universities in 
the nation. Their students have diverse aspirations: one third 
seek to transfer to senior institutions and eventually obtain 
baccalaureate degrees; one third seek jbb-ehtry skills; 15 per- 
cent seek training that will enable them to upgrade themselves in 
a job or career they already hold; and 15 percent seek neither 
degrees nor certificates but are attending only for their 
personal interests. Most of the students attend on a part-time 
basis, commuting to the institution to take a class or two per 
term. Most are employed for twenty hours or more per week. In 
some states the community colleges are marginal institutions, 
drawing their students from the groups Who do hot seek higher 
education but who Want some post-secondary experience. In others 
they are central to the public education system^ enrolling 89 
percent or more of all people Who begin post-secondary studies. 

Because the colleges typically have few or no admissions 
requirements — in some states ah applicant heed hot even have a 

they have attracted sizable numbers of 
otherwise consider coi iege-going. They 
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high school dlpioffla — 
students who would not 
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are readily accessible: in many states a community college is 
within commuting distance of nearly everyone in the population. 
Tuition charges are typically lower than they are at the senior 
institutions. Most of the colleges offer courses in the evenings 
and oh weekends, hot only at the central campus but also in 
numerous branch centers in the cities and suburbs. Many of their 
occupational ly relevant programs can be completed in a year or 
less. Accessibility and variety are the colleges' guiding 
priDc Iples • 

This paper considers the role of the ccmmunitiy colleges in 
facilitating baccalaureate degree achievement by minorities. It 
traces patterns of students entering community colleges^ the 
environment that the institutions present, and policies and 
practices affecting the Movement of students through the 
institutions, and it makes recommendations for enhancing the 
flow. Although it focuses on data and practices particularly 
concerned with the trausfer of minority students from community 
colleges to fdur-^year colleges and universities, it considers the 
transfer function as a whole since most institutional activities 
affect minority and ma jori ty group members equally. 

The Minority Students 

The ethnic minorities are highly represented in community 
colleges. The institutions enroll 34 percent of all White 
undergraduates^ 39 percent of all Black students attending 
college, 53 percent of the Hispanicsi 51 percent of the American 
Indians, and 43 percent of the Asians (**Fact File'*, 1986). 
Naturally, these enrollment patterns differ from state to state 
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depending on the percentage of minorities in each state's 
population and oh the accessibility of the community colleges 
relative to the state's universities. Hispanic students 
comprise over 10 percent of community college enrollments in 
California, Mew Mexico, and Texas. Black students are highly 
represented in the community colleger of Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina. The percentage of Black 
community college enrollment is higher than the proportion of 
Black 18-24 year olds in the population in several states, 
including Delaware^ Kentucky, Ohio, and Missouri. Nationvi:de, 
minority group students constitute around one fourth of all 
community college enrollments. 

The phenomenon of minority group enrollment in community 
colleges is accentuated iii cities with high proportions of 
minorities in their populations: Chicago^ Cleveland^ El Pasb^ 
Los Angeles^ Hiamii New Ybrk# and Phoenix^ among others. The 
reason is that the community college is a commuter ihstitutibh, 
much like the secondary schools and the urban-based universities. 
By design, a commuter institution draws its students from the 
surrounding neighborhoods, hence its popul«^tion typically 
reflects the ethnic and social class composition of its vicinity. 
The pattern of neighborhood attendance is revealed also where the 
community college has several campuses in the same city: at East 
Lbs Angeles Cbllege 64 percent bf the students are Hispanic; at 
Lbs Angeles Sbiithwest Cbllege 95 percent are Black; and at Lbs 
Angeles Pierce Cbllege 75 percent are White* 

The cbmmuhitj colleges receive higher prbpbrtlbns bf the 



students frbm Ibw sbcib-ecohbmic groups and with Ibwer academic 
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ability. In 1982, whereas 58 percent of the students from the 
highest socio-economic quartile enrolled in the senior 
institutidnst only 21 percent enrolled in the community colleges. 
During that same year 63 percent of the students from the highest 
academic quartile enrolled in the uhi v er si t ies ^ but only 15 
percent enrolled in the community colleges. Clearly the top 
students go to the four-year colleges and untversities in mu5h 
higher proportion than they do to the community colleges. 

these disparate ability levels are reflected in the 
enrollment of minorities. Among 1982 high school graduates, 19 
percent of the Blacks and 10 percent of the Hispanics from the 
lowest academic-ability quartile enrolled in the universities and 
15 percent of the Blacks and 19 percent of the Hispanics from 
that low-ability group enrolled in the community colleges. But 
among students from the highest quartile of academic ability, 77 
percent of the Blacks and 61 percent of the Hispanics enrolled in 
the senior institutions and 11 percent of the Blacks and 21 
percent of the Hispanics enrolled in the community colleges. 
(Clowes and others, 1986). 

In general, Hispanic students are o verrepresented and Blacks 
under represented in the community colleges in proportion to 
their enrollment iii senior institutions. The explanation for 
this is rather straightforward: Hahy Black students still attend 
the traditionally Black institutions in the Souths nearly all of 
which grant the baccalaureate or higher degrees* But the nation 
has no history of senior institutions designed especially for 
Hispanics. And by geographical coincidence the Hispanic 
population is concentrated in the states that have the most 
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highly developed community college systems; Florida, Texas, 
Colorado, New Yorlci Gaiifornia, and Arizona. 

C ollege Outcom e 

Cal culating achievement rates for community college students 
is not nearly as straightforward as calculating student 
enrollment in general. Host measures of college student 
achievement center on degrees bbtainedi The community colleges 
confer around 450,966 associate degrees per year. Together with 
the short-term occupational certificates that they award* this 
yields a ratio of approximateiy one degree or certificate awarded 
each year to 10 percent of their student population^ What 
happens to the others? Many transfer to universities short of 
receiving associate degrees; many enter the labor market without 
receiving a degree or certificate; many more did not seek degrees 
when they matriculated and they leave, more or less satisfied with 
what they attained. 

The major issue in considering higher degree attainment is 
that all students entering cbmmuhity colleges must transfer to 
four-year colleges or universities before they can obtain 
baccalaureate degrees. Therefore there is bound to be a 
shortfall in the number of community college matriculants who 
obtain baccalaureate degrees when compared with the students who 
enter senior colleges as freshmen; the very necessity for leaving 
one institution and entering another wbiild result in a certain 
amount of dropouc. Astin (1982) has traced this shortfall using 
data from his Cbbperative Ihstitutiohal Research Program (eiRP)i 
Leviii aiid Clowes (1980) used data from the National tbngitudinal 
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Study of The High School Class of 1972 (NLS) arid cbrrbbbrated the 

reallzatidri that iriitial atteridarice at a cbmmiiriity cbllege was 

related tb a reduced prbbability bf baccalaureate attaihmehti 

But having noted that community cbllege attendance is 

related tb a reduced lilcelihbbd bf baccalaureate attainmenc 

leaves many questions unanswered^ Row many students actually 

make the trahsitlbh from cbmmunity cbllege to university? How 

many want to? Why do more students not transfer? What happens 

after they get to the university? What might be done to imprdve 

the transfer rates? Which policies and practices dif f ereritiai ly 

affect students from minority and majority groups? These 

questions are not easily answered because they may be variously 

interpreted and because r,he data that may be brbught tb bear on 

them are scarity. 

There are rib reliable riatibrial data setSi Hbwever^ figures 
from the states where data are collected show that arburid 5#000 

students per year trarisfer frbin cbmmunity colleges tb state 

colleges arid uriiversities iri Washirigtbri^ 35^560 frbm Galifbrnia 

cbmmunity colleges to the University of California and the 

California State University system^ slightly more than idfOdO 

from community colleges to both public arid private seriibr 

institutions in Illinois, arid slightly fewer thari 5|000 iri 

Maryland. It is quite uriuseful tb attempt tb extrapolate thbse 

data tb arrive at a riatibriwide figure because bf the vagaries in 

cburitirig trarisfers between states. It is likely that any 

numbers that are used understate the magnitude of transfer 

because bf the data that are missing. 

One way of estimating transfer rates is tb cburit the number 
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of tihiversity stiidehts whose transcripts show courses taken at 
community coiieges* In states with wel i-ar ticulated community 
colleges and public university systems, the community colleges 
provide significant proportions of the universities' 
undergraduates; 42% of all undergraduate students in Florida's 
public universities previously attended community colleges in 
that state. However ^ where the cbmmuhity colleges serve a 
different function or where the universities have clung 
vigorously to their freshman enrollments^ the proportion is much 
lower; only 17% of the undergraduates in state universities in 
Kansas are transfers. Where the universities work closely with 
community colleges in their immediate area they may have more 
transfers than nativ» freshmen: Arizona State University's 
student body includes 8,400 who were formerly students in the 
Maricopa Community College District in Phoenix; and the University 
of Massachusetts at Boston similarly has a high prbpbrtibh bf 
cbinniuhity cbllege trar^sfers. 

How many students enter community colleges intending to 
transfer? Many studies done over the years have suggested that 
around three fourths of the students beginning in community 
colleges intend eventually to obtain the baccalaureate or higher 
degree* A survey of students taking classes iii 24 urbaii 
cdmniunity col leges in 1983 f buiid 74 percent declaring transfer 
intent (CSCC* 1985). In 1984 the CIRP found 76 percent declaring 
ihtehtibns of obtaining a baccalaureate or higher degree (Astin 
and Others, 1985). But these are biased samples. The urban 
cbmnianity college study drew its students from among those taking 
credit classes^ using the class section as the unit of sampling, 
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thus skewing the sample in the direction of full-time students. 
The CiRP surveys f irst-time-in-col lege, full-time freshmen, 90 
percent of whom are aged 19 or younger. 

the form of the question asking transfer intentions also 
biases the answers. When a person is asked^ "What is the highest 
academic degree that you intend to obtain?"^ the suggestion is 
raised of a goal to be reached sometime during the person's life. 
Few young people would acknowledge that they never expect to go 
further in the educational system, that they have closed off 
life's options. When the question is asked as, "What is the 
primary reason you are attending this college at this time?", 
significantly fewer, usually one thirds say that they are in 
college to prepare for transfer or to get a higher degree, 
while one half say that they seek occupational skills. Most of 
the latter group expect eventually to gain higher degrees but see 
job entry as their first aim. In fact, many students mark both 
"Bachelors" as the highest degree they expect to obtain and 
^'Gaining occupational skills'' as their primary reason for 
attending college at that time. Their responses are perfectly 
cbhsis tent . 

Various statewide studies corroborate the figure of around 
one third of the entrants' transfer intentions. The Illinois 
Gommunity College Bo&rd (1986) found 32 percent of the students 
in that state declaring transfer intentionsi the Maryland State 
Board for Community Colleges (1983) 31 percent^ the California 
Statewide Longitudinal Studyi (Sheldon 1982) 36 percent. These 
statewide studies drew samples of all entering students, and 
asked why they were entering college at^ that t±me ^ 
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How inaiiy students actually transfer? The questibh cannot be 
answered because the ways of counting transfer vary. Some 
students attend community college and university concurrently; 
others start in the university as freshmen, drop out to spend a 
term or two in the community college, then come back to the 
university; some take a couple of courses at a community college 
in the summer after high school graduation and then enter the 
university; some enter community college, drop out for a period 
of years, and then enter the university; soi ^ finish two years at 
a community college and transfer to a univeijity in mid-year or 
out of state. All of the above students would be counted as 
transfers by some modes of reckoning, none of them by others. 

Herein lies the most difficult problem in estimating not 
only the numbers of transfers but also the effects of community 
colleges on their students. If a student takes a class or two at 
a cbmmuhity college and eventually enrolls at a university, the 
community college cannot reasonably be charged with 
responsibility for the student's progress. Some analysts attempt 
to mitigate that problem by counting as transfers only those 
students who have earned at least 12 units at a community college 
prior to entering the university. But in many states a transfer 
student is defined as one who enrolls at a university and checks, 
"community college"^ as the institution last attended; no way 
short of analyzing each student's transcript to tell how long the 
student was therei One Galifbrnia community college checked the 
roster of transfers that the university had received and found 
students with as few as five and as many as 154 units taken. 
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The number of transfers can be estimated by counting the 
Associate Begree recipients who move on to universities in the 
subsequent term; This mode of reckoning yields around 250*00- 
300,000 students transferring per year. Another 360i660-400*6o 
university students have taken courses in community colleges at 
some time during their academic careers* But these figures are 
only estimates based on woefully incomplete data. A single 
college may have more or less reliable information but it is 
impossible to compare with corresponding data from other colleges 
because of the varying definitions in reporting procedures. The 
same holds true for statewide studies. 

Data bh students entering all types of colleges nationwide 
yield some information but the community college portion of the 
samples is typically small. Using CIRP data Astin (1983) has 
calculated institutional effects by controlling for up to 100 
variables. He concludes that "a baccalaureate-oriented freshman 
who enrolls initially at a cdinmuhity college has a 16 percent 
better chance of becbmihg a dropout than a comparable student who 
enrolls at a public four-year college (pii 125.)." However he 
admits that most of the differential rate is due to the entering 
characteristics of the students, the fact that few community 
colleges have dn-campus residents, and that community college 
students tend to work more hours per week and take feswer classes. 
After equating for students who reside away from home and who 
work less than twenty hours per week, Astin finds the discrepancy 
between expected and actual dropout rates among community college 
entrants drops to 7 percent. 

Several analysts have relied on data from the National 
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Lbhgitudihal Survey of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS) which 
surveyed a sample of high school seniors and did fbllbw*tap 
surveys in several subsequent years. the sample included 825 
students who enrolled initially in 85 two-year colleges. Velez 
(1985) used the NLS 1976 follow-up, which showed 42 percent of 
the fbur-yeaf college entrants and 12 percent of the twb-year 
cbllege entrants cbmpletihg the baccalaureate, and cbhcluded that 
where one began cbllege had ah Impbrtaht effect on attainment. 
He also noted that "Living quarters had the largest significant 
effect on the probability of finishing college" and that 
"students who had work-study jobs had a 23 percent higher 
probability of finishing college (p. 197)." Pascarella (1986) 
used NLS data to calculate student progress after hiiie years. He 
fbuhd fburteeh variables accbuhtihg for 17 percent bf the 
variance in persistence and 24 percent of the variance in 
baccalaureate attainment. Anderson (1981) ran twenty-six 
variables to find that community college entrants were less 
likely to persist through the sophomore year. She acknowledged, 
"It is true that these variables explain only a small prbpbrtibii 
bf the variance in persistehce....[T]he ihtervehihg variables 
included in the mbdels mediated bhly a small prbpbrtibh bf the 
effects of college, work and residence." (pp. 13-14). 

Single college system studies include Alba and Lavin's 
(1981) analysis bf the students who were shtahted tb cbmmtahity 
colleges in the 6UNY system after open admissions was effected in 
1970. They found that after five years there was no difference in 
persistence but that senior college matriculants were twice as 
likely to have received the baccalaureate. However, students in 
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two of the five cbinmuhity colleges iii the system shoved lib 
difference iii attainment^ leading them to conclude^ *'Wel do not 
kiiow what mechanisms in the commdhi ty-c6i lege context helped to 
produce this impact (p, 235)." 

Although the data are scanty and the analyses account for 
dilly a small proportion of the variance in baccalaureate 
attainment^ those who seek to make a point blow the difference up 
to cosmic pro portions: "With a far greater body of empirical 
evidence how available, thei fundamental argument may be stated 
again with ever greater confidence: Far from embodying the 
democratization of higher education and a redistribution of 
opportunity in the wider society, the expansion of the community 
college instead heralded the arrival in higher education of a 
form of class-linked tracking that served to reproducvj existing 
social relations 0 To be sure, some individuals who would 
otherwise have been excluded from higher education have used the 
community college as a platform for upward mobility.... Yet, 
such cases to the contrary notwithstanding, the overall impact of 
the community college has beeii to accentuate rather thaii reduce 
prevailing patterns of social and class inequality." (Karabel^ 
1986^ p. 18). Dougherty (1986) too, while acknowledging that the 
cbmmurvty cbl leges broaden access to higher education and to jobs 
and hi;;her income, contends that they help ensure that people 
stay in their social stratum, that community college entrants 
receive fewer baccalaureates, fewer years of education, less 
prestigious jbbs^ and poorer paying Jobs than students whb enter 
f bur-year cbl leges. 

These jeremiads are more politically inspired than 
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empirically founded. The results of studies comparing the 
success rates of students entering community colleges with those 
beginning at universities do hot warrant the conclusion* Using 
regression analysis these studies put into the formula student 
age, ethnicity, prior academic achievement, work status, and all 
other variables they can accession from available data. Aiid at 
best they account for around 25 percent of the variance in degree 
attainment. The remainder probably is due to some combination of 
institutional environment and characteristics of the students 
that has not been quantified, as, for example, just why many 
students who qualify for entry to selective institutions begin at 
community colleges. Is some underlying lack of commitment to 
higher education at play? 

Transfer of Minorities 

The difficulty in disaggregating the effects of community 
colleges from the characteristics of the students who enter them 
is magnified in the attempts to describe the community colleges' 
special effects on minority students. In general^ students who 
enter community colleges instead of universities are of lower 
academic ability^ lower socio-economic class, and have lower 
academic aspirations. The various studies that have attempted to 
control for those variables frequently also attempt to control 
for the fact that minority students are more likely to enter 
community colleges than universities. Here^ though^ the difference 
is much greater for Hispianic students than for Blacks, and much 
less for Asian students; hence the term, "minority student" 
loses much of its precision. Still, the best estimates suggest 
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that White students, who comprise 75 percent of cdininunity 
college enrollment obtain 85 percent of the associate degrees; 
Black studentsi 13 percent of enrollment^ obtain 8 percent of the 
Associate Degrees; Hispanic studelhtSi 6 pelrceht of enrbllmenti 
obtain 4 percent of the degrees. The Galifbrnia Pos tsecondary 
Education Commission, calculating transfer rates as a ratio of 
full-time freshmen entering college two years earlier, finds that 
Blacks comprise 10 percent of the freshmen and seven percent of 
the transfers and Hispanics comprise 17 percent of the community 
college freshmen and 9 percent of the transfers. (Overall, a 
total of 2 percent of the community college matriculants transfer 
to the University of California and 10 percent to the eaiifornia 
State University system.) 

the fact that the Black and Hispanic students entering the 
institutions tend to be from lower socio-economic groups, have 
lower educational aspirations^ and have lower academic ability 
does hot deter those who seek dire reasons for the lower 
attainment. Surely, they say, because fewer minorities receive 
associate degrees and transfer, there must be a conspiracy 
against them. If not a conspiracy then at least inadvertent 
racism. If not inadvertent racism then at least benign neglect. 
Since more minorities enter community colleges than universities, 
and since fewer community college matriculants eventually receive 
baccalaureate degreesi then the community college must be doing 
something that militates against: minority grbtap student transfer. 
But ho one has documented exactly what that something might be. 
The major difference between community colleges and universities 
seems to lie in the pattern of students attending and in the 
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commanlty college*:' encouraging part-time, cdinmuter at teadarice. 
While allegations have been made of differential treatmehti the 
data do tldt substantiate the charge. 

College Envirbhmeht 

What is the environment in the community college? It is 
designed for easy access. It makes few demands of those who 
participate. Student clubs, societies, and government are 
decidedly marginal. Classes are as likely to be offered in the 
evening as in the morning. It is not disparaging to say that the 
community college envirdrimeht i3 a cross between the 
comprehensive high school and the community cehteri It is 
certainly quite unlike the selective four-year college with which 
it is sometimes untowardiy compared. 

Pace has characterized college environments through the use 
of College and University Environment Scales (CUES). First 
refined as an instrument for assessing the environment in senior 
insti tutibasi CUES rates colleges according to Awareness, 
Practicality, Propriety^ Community, and Scholarship. Since 
pbrtibhs bf these dimensions relate to features not typical of 
community colleges, the instrument has been refined to better fit 
those environments and used to compare their constituents' 
perceptions of them. 

Heridrix (1967) administered the revised CUES tb the staff 
and students in ninety-five community cbiieges selected to 
represent location^ presence or absence of evening programs and 
bf hbusing, various curriculum types, and varying full-time and 
part-time student ratios. He found that students desire a good 
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scholastic and intellectual environment arid a high degree of 
sbciabiiity* whereas the faculty particularly valued serious 
students. He concluded that the range of difference at senior 
institutions was much greater than among the community colleges 
that he studied and that any difference in pattern of environment 
increases the likelihood of certain institutional objectives 
being achieved arid decreases the likelihood of others . 

Guilliams (1971) admiriistered the CUES to counselors and 
students in a Michigan community college and gave the instrument 
also to high school counselors from the local area. Findings 
were that high school counselors' perceptidns differed 
significantly from those of the studerits^ college cburiselors 
differed from high school cduriseldrst arid students terided to rate 
the campus lower on all CUES dimensions. CUES was admiriistered 
to a sample of 300 students at Bronx Gommunity eoiiege prior to 
the implementation of the CUNY open-admissions policy and again 
to a similar sample after the open-admissions policy had beeri 
implemented. A sample of faculty participated in both studies. 
None of the CUES scales registered significant studerit chariges 
before and after bperi admissibris, but the faculty showed notably 
differerit perceptions, practically ail of them in the negative 
direction. The researchers concluded that, "Assuming comparable 
faculty samples in 1970 and 1971, there is eviderice that the post 
open-^admissibns sample bf faculty perceived the cbllege environ- 
ment as beirig less benign and supportive of studerits, less 
cohesive^ arid as havirig a dimiriutibri of academic and social 
staridards (Bronx Cdtttmunity College, 1972 p. 11)," In short, eat 
on in the mbve toward open admissibns # the faculty felt that the 




college was deteriorating. 

Qther studies have attempted to determine how different 
groups of students view the environment. DeArmas and McDavis (1981) 
administered CUES to a sample of White, Black, and Hispanic 
students in a community college and found significant differences 
in their perception of the ehviforimeht. Pierbg (1974) 
administered the Community scale of CUES to a group of students 
equally divided between those of high and low socio-economic 
backgrounds and found no significant difference between the 
groups in their perception of the institution. 

Other surveys, using different instruments, have similarly 
sought to ascertain dimensions of the college erivirbhmeht and the 
relationships among them and student achievement. Bounds (1977) 
found that students in certificate and diploma programs had the 
most positive attitudes toward the college environment while 
those in the transfer programs had the most negative attitudes. 
Heck and Weible (1978) surveyed the students in a two-year 
college in Ohio and found them indicating less than ideal 
environmental conditions regarding their freedom to ask questions 
and express opinions in class, accessibility of instructors, 
academic advisement, and several other academic and social 
measures of the campus. 

Attempts have also been made to assess the felationship 
between the community college environment and the environment of the 
surrounding district. Alkiri and Heridrix (1967) related community 
characteristics^ financial support for the colleges, and certain 
output measures such as students completing degrees, 
transferring, or obtaining relevant empldyment iii attempting to 
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discern relationships ambilg those characteristics and the 
dutcbraes of cbmmuhity cbiieges in California. They found that 
around 85 percent of the variation in the percent of students 
transferring was accounted for by such community variables as the 
percentage of families with certain income and years of 
schooling, the age of people in the district, and ethnicity. 
Higher associate degree completion rates were found in districts 
with fewer Ibw-ihcbme-le vel families. The authors concluded that 
since district characteristics are unchangeable^ not much varia- 
tion in outcome is left tor input characteristics that are 
latitable. Alfred (1975) similarly concluded that the impact of a 
two-year college on its students is related to variables 
associated more with the community than with the cbllege's own 
environment • 

Other researchers have sought relationships between intra- 

ihs ti tut ibnal environments and college outcomes, particularly 

student retention and dropout. Harrower and others (1980) 
interviewed various groups of students (Blacky Hispanic, veteran, 

mature women, traditional, nontradi tional , and former) asking why 

some students stay in college while others drop but. Findings 

were: most students agreed that the better students tended to 

get more help from the fgculty; mature wbraerii Blacks^ and 

veterans felt a lack of caring; Blacks and mature women worried 

abbut finances^ in particular the paucity o£ 6n-campus jobs; 

women and Hispanic students saw the financial aid office as 

understaffed and discriminatory; faculty play a key role in 

student retention through their attitudes toward teaching and 

their caring or not caring about student success. Mc^'artan 
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similarly foand that the faculty attention to teaching and the 
courses themselves are the primary alterable variables in the 
college, much more influential than the counseling offices and 
the career centers (1986). 

One line of study of college environments has takeii 
researchers into the institutions where they spend time viisitihg 
classrooms and talking with staff and students. Using this 
observational technique in a community college in Arizona 
Richardson and others (i983) found the staff placing few demands 
for students to read and write. London (1978) spetit several 
months in a community college in Massachuset ts, concluding that 
the institution supported the limited aspirations of its blue 
collar student population. Weis (1985) studied a community 
college in the northeast with a predominately Black student 
population and found the students reproducing their own community 
culture within the institutioni In her analysis she reported 
that students are not passive recipients of an education; instead 
they mediate and transform school values based on their own 
class» gender, race^ and goals. The culture they produce 
mitigates the effect that the school can have oh them. The 
students want to remain members of their own community even while 
they learn the codes of a new, school-based culture. The 
supportive network of family and friends contrasts with the 
individual attainment available iii the college. The two desires 
conflict^ with students embracing and rejecting the college at 
one and the same timei "Paradoxically the individual must place 
himself or herself outside of networks that enable survival in 
order to attempt survival in the cultural mainstream (p. 126)." 
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These various analyses of the community cbllejge environment 
affirm that the cbmr^unity cbilege is not like a traditional 
institution with a faculty dedicated to inquiry^ students 
committed to study, and a sequestered enclave that supports both. 
Nor is it like the community itself where argot changes rapidly, 
personal support groups dominate behavior, and irrationality may 
be more influential than intellect. the college is somewhere 
between. The staff may want all their students to succeed but they 
dare riot stray too far from the core academic model of literacy and 
rationality. The students dare hbt^ of perhaps cannot, break from 
their own culture; three of four hours per week in class cannot 
overcome the influence of job, friends, family, and a lifeti^ie of 
behavioral norms. 

State Pblicies. 

The community college feflects the mofe.3 of its district, but it 
is also a pfoduct of the state. State policies and funding formulas 
in large measure determine patterns of curriculum^ student access, and 
eventually student outcomes. 

Kintzer and Wattenbarger (1985) studied state pblicies as 
they relate to the mbvement of students between community 
colleges and universities and found varying policies between 
states or between colleges in the same state resulting in 
Inconsist'int expectations for students, Ibss of credit by 
studerits whb do transfer, and such reconcilable but irritating 
procedures as different ins ti tutibhal calendafs. They found 
formal , legal pblicies in eight states where the legislatuf e of 
the systemwide governing board spells out details regarding the 
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movement of stadents between institutions: Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Nevada, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
and Texas* these regulations specify the ctirriculiims and 
examinations that shall be accepted by all units in the system* 
Important to such regulations are a common calendar and course- 
numbering system along with interins ti tu tibhal committees to 
consider the necessary details. 

State system transfer policies not written into law were in 
effect in around twenty states, particularly where the 
universities and the community colleges were under the same 
drganizatibh, such as iii Hawaii and Kentucky* Other states with 
general policies had intersegmental agreements in which one 
institution agrees to recognize the general education core and to 
give full credit for courses taken and grades earned* Not 
incidentally, the highest transfer rates have been in the states 
where the regulations are strictest* 

States in a third category had only general policies affecting 
transfer, usually voluntary agreements achieved between inst i tut ionsi 
These types of agreements, negotiated between the staff of the single 
sets of Institutions^ appear in around fifteen states. Kintzer and 
Wattenbarger noted that in the prior fifteen years the number of 
formal state articulation or transfer agreements had not increased 
substantially. 

The states could do much to improve transfer rates* The 
experience of states where particular attention has been paid to 
developing ihterlhsti ttttional relationships reveals what can 
happen: common course ndmbering, common calendarSf mandates that 
dniversities accept coffiffldnity college credits at full faith, and 
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revised funding formolas that reward community colleges for 
offering sophomore- 1 eve 1 classes even when enrollments are low 
would do much for the transfer function. 

Recbmmeridatibhs 

The various researchers^ policy makers^ and groups studying 
either the transfer function of ccimunity collegesy the movement of 
minority students through the educationa 1 system, or both, have made 
recommendations intended to smooth the flow of students from one typ 
of institution to another. Most of them recognize that the only way 
to improve the transfer rates for minorities is to stimulate the 
community colleges and the universities to attend to the transfer 
function in its entirety. They also recognize that the numbers are 
deceptive: there are too many ways of counting transfers and the 
percentage of students transferring is particularly difficult to 
calculate (Cohen, 1979). That percentage would go up if the 
colleges reduced the intake of students who are not likely to 
transfer as, for example, requiring that all students either 
matriculate in a degree program or stop taking classes for 
college credit. This would have the effect of reducing the 
dehbmihator so that the transfer ratio would increase even if the 
absolute number stayed the same. 

The most recent sets of recommendations have emanated from 
projects funded by the Ford Fbundatibri uiider its Urban Community 
Cbllege Transfer Oppbrtuhities Prograoij as reported by the Center 
for the Study of Community Colleges (1985), Donovan and others 
(1987), and Richardson and Bender (1987). They are sammarized in 
this section, along with recommendations that Astin (1983) has 
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made. Most of the recbrameridat ions refer to thia policies that 
affect the mbveinerit of students between institutions or to the 
practices presumed to be influential ii? enhancing transfer aware- 
ness among the staff and students within institutions. 

Some t>f the extramural policy recommendations include those 
that states should effect. A major recommendation is that state- 
level policies should be made more formal so that students 
who do desire to move from community colleges to universities 
find places available for them. This type of guaranteed 
admission at the junior level does much to stimulate transfer, 
especially when a university redirects many of its applicants for 
the freshman class to the local community colleges. Other state- 
level recommendations include building cdminbh student bases so 
that it is possible to track students through all the states* 
higher education institutions and gain better information on 
student flow; requiring that community colleges include between 
fifteen and thirty transferable units in all programs and tUat 
the universities accept these units at full credit; and effecting 
a system of rewarding colleges that effect higher transfer rates. 

Interinstitutional connections can also be made stronger if the 
staff within both sets of instituliohs work together to identify and 
encourage transfers. These interinstitutional connections are 
operative hot only between community colleges and tinl versities 
but also between community colleges and secondary schools. they 
include visits arid faculty exchange between Instlttitiohs, dual 
admissldri or advanced placement of students^ and a variety of 
coordinated student support services, including advisement and 
financial aid. Also in the interinstitutional arena are 
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coiiecting information on intentions from entering studehtSi 
alerting the institution to which they are likely to transfer^ 
and identifying the characteristics of successfdl transfers so 
that the infbrinatibn may be fed back to the sending institution. 

The communication between staff members in different institutions 
has come in for a particular share of attention. Recommendations 
include: meetings between counselors and faculty members across 
institutional lines; course articulation agreements to minimize loss 
of credit; effecting a big brother or big sister arrangement so that 
former students act to inform and stimulate current students; checking 
course content and rigor to enhance parallelism; and building a 
financial aid consortium so that students who matriculate at community 
colleges with intentions of transferring can see just how financial 
aid packages will carry them through the community college and oh into 
the university. This latter recbmmeiidatibri stems frbm the finding 
that lack bf ihfbrmatibh about financial aid availability at ah 
institution is a frequent cause bf students' failing to make the 



Many recommendations consider the community college environment 
itself. Within the colleges much can be doiie to change the 
climate so that transfer receives high pribrity. These 
recbmmehdatibhs ihc lude: 

- Student testing at entry and mandatory placement in classes 
in which the instruction is cast at their level; 

- Exit testing so that a data base is boiit on what students 
have learned ; 

- Honors programs in which the better students are given a 
considerably enriched environment; 

- Increased employment bf staff members from minbrity groups; 
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that students in effect obtain advanced placement; 



Some of these recommendations are designed to be simply effected 

at minimal expense: 

- Including a special section in the college catalogue showing 
students how they can package courses and obtain continuing 
information about transfer requirements ; 



- Preparing special information packets and distributing 
them to all students indicating transfer intentions; 

- Sending lists of potential transfers to the universities 
in the area so that early contact may be made by the 
receiving institutions; 

- Designating responsibility for transfer to a high academic 
officer ; 



- Fbrmihg special transfer committees and task forces ; 

- Emphasizing theemployment of full-time. staff members to 
§^?^^z §^??^f 9^?§^§?z??^ » §Sat isnot feasible, 
condacting_ training sessions regarding transfer for the 
part-time faculty members; 



- Conducting special orientation sessions for potential 
transfer students; 

- Building more writing and independent research assign- 
ments into the curriculum in all programs; 



Many recommendations are designed to gain greater student 
involvement with the college, the campus: designed for commuters 
suffers in comparison with a residential institution because its 
students have considerably less contact with the cbiiege. As a way 
of mitigating that marginal cohtacti community colleges have been 
encouraged to inbve toward: 



- Establishing week-end or week-long retreats for students 
anticipating transfer ; 

- Organizingmbre cultural and social events designed to keep 
people on campus; 

- Enforcing required faculty office hours and regular conferences 
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between students and advisors; 

- Organizing student study and peer support groups; 

Making more dh^campus employment opportunities available for 
students ; 

- Organizing tours cf universities and obtaining free or 
discounted tickets to university cultural events. 

Note again that practically all these recommendations relate to 

transfer for all students; they are not peculiar to the 

advancement of minority students. 

O V AA W^t^l O JL V ** 

In contrast to their counterparts in universities, most 
students who enter community colleges probably have a lower 
commitment toward traditional collegiate studies that lead to the 
baccalaureate. Within the colleges they find fewer demands for 
concentrated involvement with their institution. While not 
actively hostile toward transfer^ many of the colleges' practices 
seem to encourage them to attend in ways that do hot foster 
progression toward a degrees Students who want to fulfill 
graduation requirements with minimal effort may select only those 
classes with the fewest reading ^ i writing assignments. 
Students with undistinguished prior academic records are often 
required to take remedial courses that do not carry transfer 
credit. Classes offered in the evening and/or away from the main 
campus encourage students to attend part time while they are 
working. These policies have resulted in a drop in, drop out 
student population; in a maximum of access and, according to 
tradional measures, a minifflum of attainment. 

In geiterali degree attainment and transfer have been less a 
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concern in community colleges because of the importance that the 
college leaders have placed oh other functions. For the past 
twenty-five years occupational education that leads to direct 
employment has been high on the priority list; in at least twenty 
percent of the associate degree-granting colleges in the nation, 
those typically designated as technical institutes, it ranks 
well ahead of transfer* The open door, the drive for access, 
the belief that the college should provide something for aa many 
of its constituents as possible, the funding formulas that reward 
the institutions for high ehrbllmehts also militate against poli- 
cies that might strengthen the transfer function. 

For most of the students who begin higher education in the 
community college, the university freshman class is not an option 
hence to say that the community college treats its students 
differently from the university makes f Jr interesting but useless 
comparisons. Furthermore it is hot possible to duplicate the 
university ehvirbhmeht in a community college. No community 
college has a library with a million or more volumes, a faculty 
empio}fing a sizeable number of research or teaching 
assistantships, or a selective admissions policy that ensures a 
student peer group of high academic achievement. 

The question of whether community colleges are beneficial to 
mihority student degree attainment is unresolved. If sizeable 
percentages of minority students would not attend any college 
unless there were a community college available, then community 
colleges have certainly helped minorities; no brie can get a 
degree unless they begin college somewhere. If the presence of a 
convenient community college discourages minorities from 
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attending senior institutions, then for those students who wanted 
degrees the cbilege has been detrimental* But that holds true 
only where a senior institution is ah available option^ certainly 
hot the case for most commuhity college matriculahts. 

The commuhity colleges' emphasis oh bccupatiohal studies has 
been blamed for the students' failure to transfer but the charge 
is no t warranted because more students transfer from occupational 
programs than from so-called transfer programs* In fact, one 
apparent resolution of the dilemma faced by students who wish to 
be prepared for immediate employment while at the same time hot 
foreclosihg their optiohs for further studyt is ih emphasizihg 
the occupational programs that also carry transfer credit, such 
as those in the health and technology fields. the area of 
community college education that is out of step is the 
ndn directive education that leads toward neither immediate 
employment possibilities nor toward successful trahsfer. This 
typie of instructibhi typically placed under the rubric of 
remedial or developmehtal educatibh^ has the disadvantage of beihg 
open-ended; students cannot perceive a value in learning literacy 
with no visible payoff. A higher attention to strong academic 
supports for students in courses that carry transfer credit is 
the more useful optidh. 

Where trahsfer links have been built between ihstitutions in the 
same conimuhity^ some notable effects have been achieved. Arizoha 
State University and the Maricopa Community College District begah 
articttlatihg programs ih 1983 and by 1987 had twenty-seven twb- 
plus-two programs designed for students to take their first two 
years at the cofflmunity college and then move on to AStJ* Joint 
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curriculum committees meet regularly and in many areas joint 
registration and financial aid packages have been effected. 
There is ho institutional policy to divert freshmen from the 
university to the community college, but the advisors tend to 
recommend that students begin at the community college because 
they know that these interinstitutional programs are in effect. 

In other states transfer* is being stimulated by building 
sophisticated transfer centers within the community college. 
Staffed by knowledgeable counselors and faculty members, these 
centers provide information about trans:^er, coordinate visits by 
university faculty members, arrange to transport students to the 
university for visits and events, provide sample tests and 
textbooks so that students can anticipate university cburseworki 
arrange appointments for students to meet with university 
financial aid officers^ and stimulate the collection of 
information about transfer opportunities. California has 
recently funded such transfer centers at around one-fifth of its 
colleges* Furtheripore, the University of California is being 
stimulated to reduce its proportion of freshmen and sophomores 
and to redirect qualified students to community colleges with the 
guarantee that they will be admitted as juniors when they 
complete their lower division programs. Since this effort comes 
just when the demographics of the state show more 
minorities in high school and in the community colleges, it bodes 
to have a positive effect on minority student transfer; 

Baccalaureate degree attainment for students entering 
community colleges cannot be brought to parity with that for 
students entering universities. The colleges have a number of 
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furictibns; sending students on to the university is only one of 
them* Hbweveri for most students who bejgih at a community 
college^ the university was not a felasible alterriativei For that 
reason albhet changes in the coliege environment should be made. 
Seeking those that are at once feasibly arranged and most benefi- 
cial to transfer leads to agreements between pairs of proximate 
institutions, wherein the university and the community college 
work together at all levels to ease the transfer process: 
building twb-plus-two curricii 1 urns , diverting freshmen, effecting 
Joint financial aid packages^ and so oh. State policies that 
have similar intent have a more generalized impact and are, of 
course, more difficult to erect because of the political 
processes involved. In between are a vast number of modest 
efforts, here a committee to work oii a new brochure, there a 
special orientation program for potential transfer students. 
Overall, the community colleges of the nation seem to be moving 
toward s trehgthething their transfer function. As they do, their 
sizeable cohorts of minority students will undoubtedly benefit. 
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